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Abstract 

Aim: Exclusion can occur not only in face-to-face communication but also through social communication tools. 
All kinds of exclusion through media, such as e-mail, phone calls and messages, and social media sites, are 
defined as cyberostracism. The study aimed to determine the level of cyberostracism (CO) among students 
who have just started the university, examine variables that are thought to be related, and to evaluate the 
relationship between cyberostracism and personality types. 

Material and Methods: The study covers preparatory and first-year students studying at a total of 209 different 
universities or colleges in Turkey. The study group consisted of 2953 students. The CO scale was used to 
measure the participants’ level of cyberostracism, and the Ten-item Personality Inventory (TIPI) scale was used 
to measure their personality types. 

Results: In the study, the level of cyberostracism was surprisingly low among young people who had just started 
university. It was determined that personality types (in univariate analysis) and gender, family type, face-to-face 
communication with friends of young people and creating memberships with hidden identity on social media 
were predictive factors for cyberostracism (in multivariate analysis) in those who have just started university. 
Discussion: In order to prevent cyberostracism, it may be useful to guide young people to use social media more 
consciously in the future. It is necessary to increase awareness on this subject by designing new further studies 
on the subject in larger groups. 
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Introduction 

Thanks to the rapid and extraordinary changes in the world of 
technology, individuals’ access to the internet has increased, and it 
has become inevitable to meet with the internet [1]. The use of mobile 
phones and the internet has become an indispensable part of daily 
life for people of all ages and income groups. Mobile phones and the 
internet provide many conveniences to people's daily lives in numerous 
fields, from various learning opportunities to courses, from making 
friends and entertainment sites to shopping sites [2]. The concept of 
social media, which has entered our lives with technology, is defined 
as “online platforms that people use to share their ideas, opinions, 
experiences, perspectives with various messages or images and to 
communicate with each other" [1]. However, information technologies, 
which facilitate daily life to a great extent, bring along some 
disadvantages, especially for children and young people, in addition 
to the advantages they provide. At the beginning of these negativities 
are concepts such as cyberbullying, cyberostracism and isolation from 
society [3]. 
Exclusion refers to being ignored by one or more people and not 
being included in a group. Exclusion can occur not only in face-to-face 
communication but also through social communication tools [3,4]. 
All kinds of exclusion through media, such as e-mail, phone calls and 
messages, and social media sites, are defined as cyberostracism [5]. 
The effect of cyberostracism on individuals is no less important than 
exclusion in social environments [6]. People's emotional characteristics 
may change and deteriorate after exposure to cyberstratification, and 
they tend to react aggressively [7]. Since social media sites, which are 
communication tools, allow individuals to hide their identities in the 
virtual environment, it can be assumed that individuals exposed to 
cyberostracism can somewhat avoid these negative effects [8]. 
Characteristics of personality that are innate and acquired as a result 
of experience and distinguish it from other individuals have been the 
subject of research in many studies under the title of personality 
type classification for many years [910]. Personality type can be 
considered as one of the factors affecting the reaction and behavior 
of the individual in challenging situations that may cause psychological 
stress [11]. In addition, it has been suggested that not only the family 
and social environment but also the individual's personality traits are 
effective in controlling negative emotions [12]. 

Our study aimed to determine the level of cyberostracism (CO) among 
students who have just started university in Turkey, examine the 
variables thought to be related, and evaluate the relationship between 
cyberostracism and personality types. 


Material and Methods 
The study is a cross-sectional type of research with data collected 
between 25.05.21-25.06.2021. The study was approved by the local ethics 
committee (E-25403353-050.99-194642). The object of the study are 
preparatory and first-year students studying at a total of 209 different 
universities or colleges in Turkey. The questionnaire form, prepared 
in accordance with the purpose of the study, was transferred online 
with Google Forms. The researchers reached the participants with 
the convenience sampling and snowball method. Participation in the 
study continued for one month, and during this period, 3148 students 
responded. Of these, 195 students who were found to have duplications 
or deficiencies in the questionnaires were excluded from the study, and 
the study group consisted of 2953 students. 
A questionnaire form prepared per related literature was used as the 
data collection tool. The form consisted of three parts. The first part 
includes some sociodemographic characteristics of the students and 
some variables that are thought to be related to cyberostracism, the 
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second part consists of questions from the cyberostracism scale, and 
the third part consists of questions from the Ten-ltem Personality Type 
scale. The students were asked to fill out and forward the questionnaire 
form to their peers. All the participants have given their written consent 
before filling the form. 

Cyberostracism Scale {CS} was developed by Hatun and Demirci in 
2020 to assess the level of cyberostracism. The scale consists of 14 
questions in a 5-point Likert type. As the score obtained from the scale 
increases, the level of cyber exclusion also increases [8]. 

Ten-Item Personality Inventory (TIPI]) scale was developed by Gosling 
et al., it consists of ten items and evaluates five important personality 
types: openness to experience, conscientiousness, extraversion, 
agreeableness, and emotional stability [9]. Atak carried out the scale's 
Turkish validity and reliability study in 2013 [13]. 

The data were evaluated in the SPSS (v20.0) statistical package program. 
The conformity of the data to the normal distribution was evaluated 
with the Shapiro-Wilk test. The Mann-Whitney U test, the Kruskal-Wallis 
test and Multiple Linear Regression analysis were used for statistical 
analysis. P<0.05 was accepted as the statistical significance value. 
Ethical Approval 

Ethics Committee approval for the study was obtained. 


Results 

The study group comprised 1847 (62.5%) female and 1106 (375%) male 
students. Their ages ranged from 17 to 38, with a mean of 19.9+1.8 years. 
Most students (75.8%) stated that they had a nuclear family structure, 
and 70.1% stated that their family income was at a medium level. The 
participants’ scores on the Cyberostracism Scale ranged from 14 to 70, 
with a mean score of 211+8.1 (median: 18). 

In the study, 504% of the students reported that their friends of 
the same gender predominated in their group of friends, and 76.6% 
reported that they had good face-to-face communication with their 
friends. Of the study group, 35.1% thought their parents were permissive, 
and 33.7% thought their parents were democratic. In the study, 678% of 
the participants met with smartphones while they were 14 years old 
or over, and 69.5% preferred spending more than four hours daily with 
these technological tools. The share of students who stated that they 
created a membership by hiding their identity on social media was 
28.3%, and 851% stated that they felt excluded on social media in the 
last year. The distribution of students’ scores on the Cyberostracism 
Scale by some socio-demographic characteristics and variables that 
are believed to be related to cyber ostracism is presented in Table 1. 
It was determined that 41.8% (n=1233) of the study group had 
the agreeableness personality type, and 22.2% (n=657) had the 
conscientiousness personality type. In the conscientiousness group 
(22.2%), ower levels of cyberostracism were found than in students 
with other personality types (p< 0.001). The distribution of students 
according to TIPI and their scores on the Cyberostracism Scale by 
personality types are presented in Table 2. 

The variables detected to be associated with the level of cyberostracism 
in the analyzes were gender, family type, family income status, gender 
distribution in the fellowship, gender distribution of the friend group, 
face-to-face communication with friends, parenting styles, their 
personality types, creating a membership with a hidden identity on 
social media and feeling lonely and excluded on social media recently. 
The results of the multiple linear regression analysis generated are 
shown in Table 3. 
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Discussion 
It is estimated that the number of internet users is 4.5 billion, and the 
number of social media users is more than 3.8 billion in 2020 
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Table 1. Distribution of students’ scores on the Cyberostracism Scale by 
some socio-demographic characteristics and variables thought to be 
related to cyberostracism. 


Some sociodemographic 


cae ss Median 
characteristics and variables 


Cyberostracism Scale 
Score (Min-Max) 


Test Value 


n (4) 2/KW; p 


thought to be related to 
cyberostracism 


Ages group 
<18 496 (16.8) 18 (14-56 
19-20 1187 (60.5) 18 (14-70 1.377; 0.502 
221 670 (22.7) 18 (14-67 
Gender 
Female 1847 (62.5) 18 (14-57 
6475;<0.001 
Male 1106 (375) 20 (14-70 
Family type 
Nuclear 2237 (75.8) 18 (14-70}° 
Extended 533 (18.0) 20 (14-56)? 37108;<0.001 
Broken 183 (6.2) 19 (14-57) 
Family income 
High 761(25.8) 17 (14-70) 
Middle 2071(70.) 19 (14-63)? 23174;<0.001 
Low 121(4.1) 20 (14-67]° 
Making time for hobbies during the day 
Yes 1860 (63.0 18 (14-63 
1.454; 0.146 
No 1093 (37.0. 49 (14-70 
Gender distribution in the fellowship 
Friends mostly of the same gender 1489 (504) 18 (14-67)? 
Friends mostly of the opposite 773 (92) 23 (14-54) 52.268; <0,001 
gender 
Balanced distribution of genders 1191 (40.3 18 (14-70)? 
Face-to-face communication status with friends 
Good 2261 (76.6 17 (14-70) 
Medium 608 (20.6 22 (14-57)? 213.221; <0.001 
Bad 84 (2.8) 30 (14-67]° 
Parenting styles 
Authoritative 996 (33,7 18 (14-54)° 
Neglectful 127 (4.3) 21 (14-53)e° 
16.582; 0.001 
Permissive 1036 (351 18 (14-70}#* 
Authoritarian 794 (26.9 19 (14-67) 
Smartphone usage time per day (hours) 
<4 902 (30.5) 18 (14-70 
1.053; 0.292 
25 2051 (69.5 18 (14-67 
Creating a membership with a hidden identity on social media 
Created 835 (28.3) 20 (14-70 
5480; <0.001 
Not created 2n18 (71.7) 18 (14-67 
Feeling lonely and excluded on social media in the last year 
Yes 44 (14.9) 25 (14-67 
No 2512 (851) 17 (14-70 16.425; <0.001 
Total 2953(100.0) 18 (14-70 


a,b,c; The difference between groups that do not have the same letter in each row was significant 
(p<0.05) 
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Table 2. Distribution of the students according to TIPI and their scores 
on the Cyberostracism Scale by personality types. 


Test Value 
KW; p 


Median Cyberostracism Scale Score 


Personality Type (Min-Max) 


Extraversion (11.8%) 19 (14-67) 
Conscientiousness (22.2%) 18 (14-56)2¢ 
Openness to experience (19.3%) 19 (14-53)e¢ 25413; < 0.001 
Agreeableness (41.8) 18 (14-70)¢ 
Emotional stability (4.9%) 21 (14-53)° 
Total 18 (14-70) 


a,b,c; The difference between groups that do not have the same 
(p<0.05) 


etter in each row was significant 


Table 3. Multiple linear regression analysis results (Enter Method) 
created using variables detected to be associated with the level of 
cyberostracism. 


Variables Detected to be 


associated with the Level of St. beta Unst. beta #95 Cl 
Cyberostracism 
Gender 013 1.898 1.342 - 2454 <0.001 
Family type 0.096 1.342 0.880 - 1.804 <0.001 
Family income 0.021 0.348 -0.190 - 0.886 0.205 
Gender distribution in the fellowship 0.01 0.092 -0192 - 0.377 0.524 
Face-to-face communication with 0.233 3781 3.234 - 4,327 <0.001 
riends 
Parenting styles 0.021 0138 -0.084 - 0.360 0.222 
Personality types 0.007 0.719 -0.186 - 0.284 0.681 
Membership by hiding their identity on 0.040 5103 0108 - 1330 0.021 
social media 
Feeling lonely and excluded on social 0.250 0.049 4,923 - 6483 <0.001 
media in the last year 
R2 0.172 
<0.001 
69.176 


Cl: Confidence interval; R2: Adjusted R2, F: Test value 


all over the world [available at: https://datareportal.com/reports/ 
digital-2020-global-digital-overview).https://wearesocial.com/uk/ 
blog/2020/01/digital-2020-3-8-billion-people-use-social-media/ 
It has been reported that the main purpose of individuals in using 
social networking sites is to facilitate social relations [14]. Today, with 
the increasing use of the internet and especially with the effect of 
the COVID-19 pandemic, the restrictive decisions taken, such as the 
transition of schools to online education and the closing of restaurants 
and cafes, social relations have shifted more to the cyber environment, 
and face-to-face relationship opportunities have been limited. This 
has resulted in young people being forced to change the environment 
they live in, who have just started university or who have difficulty 
adapting to face many psychological wars such as cyberbullying, cyber 
victimization and cyberostracism. The study determined that gender, 
family type, face-to-face communication with friends and creating 
memberships with hidden identity on social media were predictive 
factors for cyberostracism and personality types of young people who 
have just started university. 

Although cyberostracism is a subject that has increased awareness 
especially in recent years, it is known that young people have frequently 
faced with cyber bullying and cyberostracism for many years. Although 
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the levels of cyberostracism vary in the literature [8,15,16], it has been 
shown that the individual is not equally affected by cyberostracism [17]. 
In the study, the level of cyberostracism was surprisingly low among 
young people who had just started university. 

It is known that the young are a particularly susceptible and sensitive 
group to cyberostracism by their peers [18]. Although various findings 
show that women are more exposed to cyberostracism, the general 
opinion is that men experience more problems in cybersettings [16] . 
parallel with this, our study determined that the cyberostracism levels 
of male students were higher than females. This may be due to the fact 
that young men play more online video games and spend more time 
on the internet. 
In addition to the type of family in which individuals grow up, many 
variables, such as the structure and socioeconomic status of the 
family, and the status of the individual's intra-family relations, can also 
affect the behavior of the individual in cybersettings [19]. Our study 
determined that those with a traditional nuclear family and those 
who described their family income as good had lower cyberostracism 
levels. Similar results were reported in a study by Oktar et al. [15]. 

lt is thought that people's exposure to social ostracism may be 
related to many different variables, such as their social class, racial 
characteristics, education level, childhood relationships, _ living 
standards and personality types [20]. It is clear that personality type 
and psychological resilience are important factors that determine 
human behaviors when exposed to difficult life events [12]. In our 
study, young people's personality types were found to be an important 
predictor of cyberostracism in univariate analysis. About half of the 
study group (41.8%) had the agreeableness personality type, while 
4.9% had the emotional stability personality type, and the emotional 
stability personality type had higher cyberostracism levels than the 
agreeableness personality type. In addition, the conscientiousness 
group (22.2%) was found to have lower levels of cyberostracism than 
students with other personality types (p< 0.001). This can be explained 
by the fact that the psychological methods of coping with stress in 
difficult conditions are different, and personality is a factor in our 
behaviors. 

It is thought that communication and parental roles in the family 
contribute significantly to the development of individuals’ personality 
structures and their human values [21]. In the study, students who 
thought their parents were authoritative and permissive had lower 
levels of cyberostracism. While authoritarian parents display a very 
strict disciplinary attitude within the family, negligent parents can 
push the adolescents away from themselves emotionally and push 
them to emotional deprivation and loneliness by ignoring their needs 
without any limitation on the adolescent's behavior [22]. This situation 
can push adolescents into the wrong circle of friends and cause them 
to enter dangerous situations and groups that they think can easily 
be accepted in their real lives, even in face-to-face communication. In 
parallel, cyberostracism levels were found to be low in those who were 
good in face-to-face communication and friendship relations, while 
those who felt lonely and excluded in the past year had higher levels of 
cyberostracism in this study. 
It has been shown that when young people's friendship requests 
are accepted on different websites, they are happy and enjoy it, and 
when their requests are rejected, they have many negative emotions. 
These negative emotions generally result in antisocial behaviors [23]. 
However, the main purpose of these sites, which were established 
for socialization purposes, was to enable people to create profiles 
and connect with other users [24]. The study determined that the 
cyberostracism levels of those who create memberships by hiding 
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their identity on social media were higher. This can be explained 
by young people's instinct to escape from cyber victimization and 
cyberostracism, and encouraging young people to become members 
of websites by hiding their identities. 

Limitations 

The fact that the study data were collected by the snowball method 
due to the pandemic at the time of the study caused the study to 
include a limited group. In addition, this cross-sectional study could 
not establish a cause-effect relationship. Another limitation is that 
the definition of cyberostracism has been made in the last few years, 
so the information regarding variables related to cyberostracism is 
imited in the literature. 

Conclusion 

The study found that the level of cyberostracism was low among 
university students. Students’ CO levels were higher in those who had 
negative social media use experiences, such as hiding their identity 
and feeling lonely on social media. Although personality types were 
found to be a predictive factor for CO level in univariate analysis, after 
adjusting confounding factors in multivariate analysis, there was no 
onger a significant relationship between personality types and CO. 
Positive or negative situations among young people in social media 
settings can permanently affect their real lives. In this context, in order 
to prevent cyberostracism, it may be useful to guide young people 
to use social media more consciously in the future. It is necessary 
to increase awareness on the subject by designing new studies on 
the subject in larger groups and revealing the relationship between 
cyberostracism and personality types with further studies. 
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